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ALAIN, 1868-1951 


THovGcn most of the educated people of France 
have probably read about the recent death of John 
Dewey, it is extremely doubtful that very many Amer- 
icans have heard of the death of Alain in France 
about one year previously or that they even know 
that such a man once lived. Yet Alain seems to have 
occupied among his countrymen a position in many 
ways comparable to that of Dewey in America. The 
published tributes to Alain’s character, scholarship, 
and influence appearing in France both before and 
since his death are no less eloquent and sincere than 
those honoring John Dewey in this country. Three 
volumes on Alain as a teacher and philosopher have 
already been issued.t| In addition, he has been the 
subject of numerous articles in French magazines, 
Notable among these is the December, 1951, issue of 
the Mercure de France, made up of seven articles on 

1 XX, ‘‘Alain professeur’’ (Paris: Hartmann, 1932); 


G. Paseal, ‘‘la pensée d’Alain’’ (Paris: Bordas, 1946) ; 
A. Maurois, ‘‘Alain’’ (Paris: Domat, 1949). 


By 
CLIFTON L. HALL 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
various phases of his life and thought by Georges 
Duhamel, André Maurois, Georges Bénézé, ete. Other 
writers as different as Henri Massis, Denis Saurat, 
Henri Franck, and Jean Prévost have acknowledged 
their great indebtedness to him. 

If the statements by the above-mentioned writers 
are taken as a criterion, Alain must have been one of 
the greatest intellectual forces in France in the past 
30 years. He was evidently a master teacher, in that 
he gave to each of his pupils something distinctive 
that the pupil never forgot. One who studied with 
Alain could, after that experience, never be quite the 
same person that he had been before. 

Emile-Auguste Chartier—Alain’s real name—was 
born at Mortagne, March 3, 1868. From a long line 
of Norman ancestors he inherited the characteristic 
stubborn determination and robust common sense of 
the Norman peasant. Of his childhood he has said 
little; he states that it was, in the main, “foolish, as 
Religion, he says, left him at the 


every childhood is.” 
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same time that fear did; it was to return later in life, 
although not in the most orthodox form. At school 
he soon distinguished himself as a student, especially 
when at the Lyeée Michelet at Vanves he came under 
the instruction of Jules Lagneau, of whom he speaks 
as “the only great man I have ever met.” One of his 
books, “Souvenirs de Jules Lagneau,” is a tribute to 
the influence of this teacher. 

Graduating from the Ecole Normale, he became a 
professor himself. He taught first in the college of 
Pontivy, then in the lycée in Lorient, and Jater in the 
Lycée Corneille at Rouen, At the last of these schools 
one of his pupils was Emile Herzog, later to become 
the famous biographer and historian known as André 
Maurois, who speaks of his former teacher as “the 
big fellow with the youthful manner and fine Norman 
head with strong, regular features.” After two false 
starts as a writer of long and scholarly articles, Alain 
began writing his daily prepos for the Dépéche de 
Rouen, short articles on a variety of subjects, each 
limited to what he could set down on two sheets of 
writing paper. In these he found his characteristic 
When 
lacking in elarity, he used sometimes to write on the 
If he found their 


writing wordy and long drawn out, he would write, 


style. his students submitted to him essays 


margin, “Light up your lantern!” 
“Compress, condense, and end with a blow of your 


fist.”’ 
he practiced what he preached. 


The propos bear clear testimony to the fact that 
From time to time 
these were collected and reissued and form almost one 
half of his complete works. : 

Becoming famous, Alain later moved to Paris, where 
he taught in the renowned Lycée Henri IV and also 
Here 


he seems to have had as pupils at one time or another 


conducted some classes in the Collige Sévigné 


a good proportion of the famous men of France of 
the twentieth century. His renown as a philosopher 
and teacher extended through all parts of his country. 
When he ceased to teach, he retired to le Vésinet, a 
suburb of Paris, where his modest home rapidly be- 


“ame a rendezvous for all sorts of distinguished French 


people, which it continued to be up to the time of his 


death on June 3, 1951. 

Maurois relates that, as each of his books came off 
the press, he carried a copy to his old teacher and 
that he awaited Alain’s opinion of it just as anxiously 
as when he used to submit his first essays as a boy 
in the Lyeée at Rouen. If the judgment wa® favor- 
able, the author breathed easily once more, satisfied 
that his book was competently written. In addition, 
Maurois says that, whenever he had to make an im- 
portant decision, he always asked himself what Alain 
would do in a similar situation.? Other writers also, 
2 Maurois has written several tributes to his former 
teacher. For one in English, see ‘‘ Alain Took the Long- 
est Way’’ in The Reader’s Digest, vol. 36, no. 214 (Feb- 
ruary, 1940), 95-98. 
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such as Pierre Bost, Maurice Toesca, and Simone Weil, 
held the sage in high esteem and came to him for ad- 
vice. Likewise sueh statesmen as Maurice Schumann 
and great industrialists, soldiers, scientists, and many 
Alain’s rather shabby little suburban house 
seems to have been visited at one time or another by 


others. 


most of the eminent men and women of France—by 
some of them again and again, 

It seems odd that Alain was not better known out- 
side his own country. One reason why his fame was 
not more widespread was probably his intense dislike 


Although his 


friends must have numbered in the hundreds, if not 


of any sort of publicity or show. 
in the thousands, and he wrote and published some 
23 works, he studiously kept out of the publie eye. 
Every book, article, or review from his pen bore the 
simple name Alain, and he was known to his students 
and friends by this same name. It is characteristic of 
the man that, though he was above military age, he 
served with the French army in World War I as a 
common soldier, as gunner in a regiment of heavy 
artillery. He was badly wounded and received his 
discharge in 1917. Though at one time and another 
he was offered several decorations, he refused them all. 
When a much-beribboned official of the Ministry of 
Education entered his classroom during a lecture, 
Alain merely paused to greet him briefly and coolly 
resumed his discourse, which happened to be an ex- 
planation of his reasons for believing that teachers 
should With 
Norman bluntness he did not modify 
statements in the slightest beeause of the presence 
of the official. 
tige that the incident had no repercussions whatso- 
ever, At no time in his life did he ever seek pro- 
motion, though he might easily have had professor- 
ships at the Sorbonne, the Institut, or the Collége de 
Ile was satisfied to teach in a lycée, a posi- 


refuse all decorations. characteristie 


his prepared 


So great was Alain’s scholarly pres- 


Trance, 
tion about equivalent to a junior-college professorship 
in America. His sole claim to distinction rests on his 
published writings and the numerous distinguished 
student whose minds he helped to form. 

Thus Alain was an educator in the truest sense of 
the word. His whole life was devoted to teaching; 
yet he wrote only one book specifically on the subject 
of education, his “Propos sur l'éducation,” though 
many of his other works contain numerous references 
to the subject. This book is not known in America, 
and, insofar as ean be discovered, it has never been 
Nevertheless, it is an impor- 
tant treatise on education. The very title, which can 
best be translated “Talk on Education,” shows that the 
author makes no pretense to providing an exhaustive 
or even systematic treatment of his subject. The book 
is just what the title states: those of his propos which 


translated into English. 


, 
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deal with some aspect of education have been collected 


and published in a single volume. 

Informal though the style of his book is, one has 
only to read a few pages in it to realize that here is 
the work of a powerful and original mind. The ideas 
are fresh and striking, the logie watertight, and the 
style clear and forceful and at the same time highly 
characteristic of the man; Alain’s fagon de dire has a 
charm all its own. The propos were written with a 
serious purpose in mind, but the author is by no means 
always grave and solemn; his discussion of the most 
weighty topics is at unexpected moments illuminated 
by flashes of wit and exceedingly down-to-earth humor. 
Alain’s account of the comments of a school inspector 
to the teacher of a elass of children who were writing 
descriptions of a chaffinch, “Monsieur Pinson,” is de- 
lightful.¢ His “talk” 
very human scholar whose roots are deep in the rocky 


is unmistakably the talk of a 


soil of his native Normandy.‘ 

Though Alain’s educational thought follows few of 
the generally accepted patterns of the present day, 
he nevertheless offers a vigorous and systematic, if 
slightly Spartan, philosophy of education. As a guide 
he chooses Hegel in preference to Montaigne or Rous- 
those of 


children 


seau. Here and there his ideas resemble 


William Torrey Harris. He has observed 
long and carefully and has come to the conclusion 
that many of the devices used in modern schools to 
“motivate” the child merely amuse for a time, but 
“The child . . . does 


not love the joys of childhood as much as you think.” 


soon lose their attractiveness. 


He really responds better to something that challenges 
the best that is in 
child wants to grow up—‘to act the man”—more 


him. Fundamentally, a normal 


than anything else. As evidence for this, Alain points 
out that when left to themselves children usually play 
at being grown up.° 

So, as soon as a child begins to understand, Alain 
would read to him and have him read literature the 
value of which has been proved by the test of time. 
No matter that the child does not understand all of it— 
few people ever do for that matter—let him be caught 
by the music of the language even though he gets only 
In- 


ereased comprehension will eome with the passing 


some glimpses here and there of the meaning. 
years. Asked to recommend a suitable book to teach 
children to read fluently, without hesitation he named 
doubt,” 

From 


Fénélon’s “Aventures de Télémaque.” “T 
he writes, “that I could have done better.’® 
Presses Universi- 


(The following 


3¢*Propos sur 1’éducation’’ (Paris: 
taires de France, 1948), pp. 202-206. 


citations from this work are made by permission of the 


publishers. ) 

4 Ibid., p. 269. (‘Pour mon compte je médite en paysan 
de Normandie, non en citadin.’’ 

5 Tbid., pp. 7, 8. ‘‘L’enfant ...n’aime pas ses joies 
d’enfant autant que vous ecroyez. ... Il veut faire 
l’homme.’’ 


6 Ibid., p. 175. ‘* Je doute qu’on puisse faire, mieux.’’ 
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almost the very beginning he would have children 
study, intensively and in great detail, the best litera- 
By this method, “It is the great books that 
The high scholarly attain- 


ture. 
speak, and what better?’ 
ments of a large number of his pupils and the fact 
that so many of them attribute a large measure of 
their later success to their former teacher seem to 
indicate that Alain’s theories were not all wrong. 
Alain was unfashionably authoritarian in his edu- 
cational philosophy—according to modern standards, 
that is. In the language of the present day his theory 
may justly be called “classroom-centered.” He states 
without apology that the business of the schools is 
to teach reading and literature, mathematies, history, 
geography, ete., with greatest emphasis on geometry, 
“the key to nature,” and poetry, “the key to the hu- 
man order of things and the mirror of the soul.”§ 
He used to tell his students that they would learn far 
more by hunting for the truth in Aristotle than they 
“There is only 
There 


would by trying to refute Aristotle. 
one method of inventing and that is to imitate. 
is only one method of sound thinking and that is to 
continue some ancient and well-tried line of thought.’”? 


’ 


Even in this day of “critical thinking” and what is 
called with question-begging insistence “the method of 
matters 


Ilis 


students, in spite of long hours spent on the intensive 


intelligence,” Alain’s observations on these 


may merit at least some serious consideration. 


study of great writings by the time-honored method 
of lecture et explication de terte, seem to compare 
very favorably both in eritical acumen and originality 
with those of any other teacher of the past 50 years 
anywhere. 

Man’s progress up from the caves, from the primal 
slime even, has been slow and difficult. Therefore, it 
is clear to Alain that no child ean catch up with the 
So he insists that 
the student’s progress be always slow and thorough. 


human race in a few easy lessons. 


The acquisition of true culture is a long process and 
“To 


be really educated is, at every opportunity, to go back 


demands that one go back to real fundamentals. 


to its original springs, and drink from the hollow of 


your hand, not from a borrowed goblet.”"° Outlines 


and condensations are not for him; only the complete 
text in its original form and nothing at second hand. 
In his insistence on thoroughness Alain recalls the two 
educational commandments enunciated by the late 

7 Ibid., p. 131. ‘Ce sont les grands livres qui parlent, 
et quoi de mieux?’’ 

8 Ibid., pp. 74, 75. ‘‘La géométrie est la clef de la 
nature... La poésie est la clef de 1’ordre humain et... 
le miroir de l’Ame.’’ 

9 Tbid., p. 206. ‘‘Tl n’y a qu’une méthode pour inven- 
ter, qui est d’imiter. JT] n’y a qu’une méthode pour bien 
penser, qui est de continuer quelque pensée ancienne et 
éprouvée. ’” 

10 [bid., p. 172. ‘*Etre eultivé e’est, en chaque ordre, 
remonter A la source et boire dans le creux de sa main, 
non point dans une coupe empruntée.’’ 
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Alfred North Whitehead, “Do not teach too many sub- 
jects” and “What you teach, teach thoroughly.” 

Justice rather than affection should reign in the 
classroom in the opinion of Alain. The child should 
never be asked by the teacher to, “Do this to please 
me.” Instead he should be urged to “Do this because 
it is right.’”4! Alain believes that all those parts of 
a child’s training that are based on love and sympa- 
thetie understanding belong in the home, that the 
schools should be devoted to intellectual activity ex- 
clusively. Some Americans whose voices have been 
heard in increasing volume in recent years appear in- 
clined to agree with him on this point. It should be 
noted here that all Alain’s own teaching experience 
was gained in the highly selective area of the classes 
préparatories—lycce ou college—université et grandes 
écoles and that this system is designed for the purpose 
of rigorously culling out the most promising intellects 
and giving them all the training in the traditional sub- 
jects that they can profitably absorb. The notion of 
“equality of opportunity” does not bulk large in his 
estimation. Ile aims solely to discover and conecen- 
trate his efforts on excellence wherever it may be 
found. Though he perhaps goes too far in this diree- 
tion, it is equally possible that some educators else- 
where go too far in the opposite. In our own efforts 
to be democratic how often is real excellence neglected 
and allowed to go to seed instead of being stimulated 
and guided to develop itself to the highest point of 
which it is capable? 

Again, Alain may seem overfond of striking, sweep- 
He is even deliberately and stub- 


ing statements.'? 
11 Jbid., pp. 40-43. 


12 Tbid., p. 257. ‘‘L’homme qui invente le téléphone 


Shorter Papers. 
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bornly wrong-headed and perverse at times, as when 
he refuses to admit that such a subject as geometry 
is too hard for some pupils. In his opinion, patience 
and perseverence only are necessary to master the sub- 
ject..> Tie will force all students to move along the 
same rocky path, trusting that whatever is genuinely 
original in each will come out in the process. It is 
clear that his ideas of students’ capacities were formed 
from his experience with the select group that attends 
a French lycée. Many of the findings resulting from 
psychological investigation of the abilities of pupils 
he dismisses with a shrug or a joke or two at the ex- 
pense of the psychologists. The stubborn Norman 
peasant has made up his mind and it is no use trying 
to convince him otherwise. 

Sut it must be remembered that his educational 
philosophy is, more than anything else, Hegelian. In 
expounding it he hits hard and even exaggerates a 
little on occasion, it is true, but he weleomes oppo- 
sition. To him the first function of ideas is to call 
forth further ideas. Throughout his book his aim is 
to make the reader think just as it was invariably his 
aim in the classroom to make his students think long 
and deeply on things worth the effort. He was, in the 
main, a conservative. But the word conservative is a 
perfectly honorable title, as long as he who bears it 
tries to conserve something worth conserving. For 
Alain this was the great classical and French tradition 
of literature and scholarship which he had himself 
received from Lagneau and which he in turn passed 
on to a host of students. 


sins fil n’est qu’un animal ingénieux; ce qu’il peut mont- 
rer d’esprit vient d’autre source.’’ 
13 [bid., p. 93. 








THE MILITARY SERVICES AND THE 
HIGH-SCHOOL COUNSELING 
PROGRAM 


EvGENE S. MILus 
Whittier College 


During a year as a clinical psychologist and coun- 
selor in the guidance department of a large high 
school, the writer was impressed with the need for 
clarification of the relation between the military ser- 
vices and the counseling and guidance program. In 
the course of the year's work, it became apparent that 
the Army, Navy, or other military service often be. 
When 


particularly viee-prineipals and 


eame a dumping ground for baffling eases. 


school authorities, 
deans in charge of discipline, as well as certain coun- 
selors, found a ease which seemed to resist the usual 
guidance techniques, it was an all too common ex- 
perience to hear the remark, “Well, give him another 


two months and he’ll be out of our hair,” the impli- 
cation being that at that time the boy would be old 
enough to enter the service. Although the writer sup- 
posed such an approach to problem cases to be ex- 
ceptional, subsequent experience has convinced him 
that 
“enide” students into a branch of the Armed Services. 
It is not uncommon to hear counselors remark that 
they tried to “talk the student into joining the Army.” 

The writer attended a county-wide meeting of coun- 


some counselors are attempting actually to 


sclors, deans, vice-principals, and attendance officers 
had been ealled to 
It was interesting to note, however, that 


which diseuss various common 
problems. 
much of the time was spent in discussing phases of 
the military program which afforded channels for 
disposing of difficult cases, when a discussion of tech- 
niques by which sueh pupils could be helped in their 
school adjustment would have seemed more in line with 


geood counseling and guidance practice. Arising out 
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of this meeting one discouraged participant declared, 
“I’d certainly hate to be a student who was having 
personal difficulty which those counselors 
eouldn’t understand. If I were nearing seventeen 
years of age they would have me in the Army and 
no doubt about it!” Of course, a general knowledge 
of the military situation may be important in under- 
standing some of the background for problems as 
But to obtain 
this knowledge for the purpose of ridding the guid- 
ance department of its difficult cases is an entirely 


some 


well as for informational purposes. 


different matter. 

Consideration of the point under diseussion leads 
one to restudy the raison d’étre for the counseling and 
guidance program at the high-school level, particu- 
larly in light of the increasing military demand for 
the adolescent’s service. QOne’s theoretical approach 
to counseling and guidance may well condition his 
feelings toward this matter, but a few important 
questions would appear to bear on the practice of 
directing difficult cases into military service. 

1. Is the counselor aware of the boy’s home environ- 
ment and parental attitudes and expectations? It 
may well be that the counselor is encouraging the 
boy to do something that his parents are unwilling 
to accept for him at that particular time. One should 
be aware of the family background as a consideration 
in the problem, or else the student may be forced to 
face increasingly complex problems related to his 
parents. 

2. Is the counselor placing himself in the position 
of counseling escape from rather basie problems? In 
other words, because the guidance department is un- 
able to make any progress with the case under con- 
sideration, is it aeceptable to assume that removing 
the student from his school and home problems is a 
healthy technique? What might be the consequences 
of such practice? Certainly the wisdom of the praec- 
tice would appear to depend greatly on each indi- 
vidual case, and it should not be assumed that it will 
be equally satisfactory for each student. 

3. Inherent in the practice of guiding problem eases 
into military service is an assumption about the mili- 


tary services as therapy. When a high-school dean 


Reborts . 
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of students recommended (with firmness of convic- 
tion) that a frail, insecure, unco-operative student 
go into the Army, he said to the writer by way of 
justification, “The Army will straighten him out and 
make a man of him.” Although it is undeniable that 
regular meals of nourishing food may “build up” 
some frail boys, certain more basic questions as to 
the emotional consequences of army life for such a 
young boy should be considered. To the writer, it 
appears that military service represents a near-anti- 
thesis to good therapeutie practice. 

4. Does the practice of counseling mixtary service 
for high-school pupils run counter to our traditional 
democratic principles about the place of military ser- 
vice in the nation’s schools? It is true that such ser- 
vice exists in a large measure in our total educational 
program (witness the ROTC and Cadets programs), 
but a public-school policy or practice of actually 
counseling pupils of high-school age to enter military 
service would appear to the writer to be of question- 
able merit in a democratie society. 

5. Does the practice of pushing diflicult cases into 
military service stand as an indictment of the coun- 
One 
might consider such a practice as a reflection of the 
counselors’ own lack of skill and understanding. 
However, accepting the fact that members of the de- 
partment may not feel adequately trained to deal with 


seling and guidance program in a high school? 


certain problem cases, would not such a practice seem 
to indicate a need for a thorough study of the faeili- 
ties in the area (county, private, or otherwise) which 
could be of assistance on a referral basis? Thus, it 
might be possible to take some of the pressure off the 
guidance department by relieving it of certain cases 
which it is not adequately equipped to handle. In the 
writer’s own experience, a local university psycho- 
logieal clinie was of inestimable assistance on such 
a referral basis. Certainly, it seems apparent that 
counseling and guidance departments often do not 
exhaust the local facilities available in their work 
with pupils. Perhaps a more frequent and extensive 
use of local facilities would lessen the need to en- 
courage withdrawal from school as a method of deal- 


ing with serious problem cases. 





STUDENT REACTION TO STUDENT 
RATINGS 


Rorert HoppocKk 


New York University 


Betrevine that democracy in education should in- 
clude democracy for students and that students should 
have a part in selecting new staff members, the de- 
partment of guidance and personnel administration, 


School of Edueation, New York University, has in- 
vited its students to appraise its courses and its staff 
at the end of each semester since 1947.1 The results 
have been used by individual professors to improve 
their own instruction, by the department chairman 
to help determine which part-time instructors should 
be retained, and by the staff as a whole to help select 
candidates for full-time appointment. 


1 ScHOOL AND Society, July 26, 1947, pp. 70-72. 
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All such candidates have first been screened for 
other qualifications, then invited to teach as part-time 
or summer lecturers so that student reactions could be 
included with other criteria when the final selection 
was made. Of course, not all part-time and summer 
lecturers have been candidates for full-time appoint- 
ment. 

Unsolicited comments indicated that some students 
heartily approved of this rating procedure, while 
others just as heartily disapproved. These comments 
led us to wonder how the majority of the students felt. 

Recently, the students were asked to indicate anony- 
mously whether they thought this program of student 
ratings should be “continued as is,” “discontinued,” 
or “modified.” They were invited to suggest moudi- 
fications and to express freely their feelings about this 
program, The results of this inquiry were as foliows: 
628 voted to continue the rating procedure as is; 68, 
to discontinue the rating procedure; 112, to modify 
the form used. 

Reactions of students voting to continue the rating 
procedure as is: Most of the reactions under this head- 
ing were prosaic statements, indicating that (1) the 
students liked the opportunity to praise the effective 
teacher; (2) they believed that they had a right to 
offer suggestions for the improvement of the staff and 
curricula, for their money made them both possible; 
(3) they considered that it was the only opportunity 
for the chairman of the department to know the effee- 
tiveness of the teaching staff; and (4) it offered them 
an opportunity to express their ideas without under- 
going any embarrassment. To them it was democracy 
in action, 

The following are a few of the sample reactions: 
This 
would be a godsend in 


1. It prevents excessive abuse in many instances, 
may not prevail at NYU, but it 
high school. 

2. Students suffer the eduecators—often 


A system that enables them to judge 


with the pa- 
tience of martyrs 
may alleviate such misery. Amen! 
” 


3. 1 believe students need an opportunity to express 


their sentiments about courses and instruetors—acts as 


* to the students, 


a large university it is a great aid toward the 


a ‘‘eatharsis’ 
4. In 


improvement of the teaching staff if the department 


chairman knows which instructors do not ‘‘put over’’ 
those that do. 


prime ways of getting a ‘‘receiver’s’’ 


their material, and This is one of the 
point of view— 
often the only one, 

5. I believe that it is a good and sound practice be- 
cause it is difficult for a department chairman to know 
what the particular sentiment is regarding an instructor. 
I will always maintain that the best judge of a teacher 
and course is the student who is enrolled in the same. 

6. Despite hysterical rebuffs by various students rele- 
vant to impinging upon one’s rights, ete., this survey 


serves an excellent purpose. It is assumed that com- 
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ments are treated in a sophisticated manner and as such 
are an aid both to the department and to the instructor, 

7. I think that the ordinary grade of college instructor 
is so low that this is the only check the administration 
presumably has on whether the instructor is doing an 
adequate job with regard to educational methods. 

8. This is a good opportunity to give our professors 
due eredit. 

9. This method keeps the faculty of this department 
‘fon the ball’? and I feel that they are the most inter- 
ested and interesting in the School of Education. 

10. It should be fer all elasses in this school. The 
very worst class that I have is never rated, and I believe 
100 per cent of the students in that class believe it is 
worthless. 

11. Instructors should be continually rated to keep 
them on the alert and more informative. Too, it pre- 
vents them from becoming intellectual tyrants who refuse 
to allow students a voice in methods of conducting a 
class. 

12. It provides a convenient and unembarrassing means 
of checks and balances. It helps to eliminate the feel- 
ing of both instructor and student that he is lost in a big 
factory. 

Reactions of students voting to discontinue the 
rating procedures: 

1. When people are employed as professors, we assume 
Why then put them through sub- 
A farmer doesn’t pull up 
a carrot every week to check its development. 

2. It is a waste of time—at $20 a point. 

3. It puts both the students and faculty ‘‘on the spot,’’ 
for anything said of a critical nature would affect the 


they have some merit. 


jective evaluations so often? 


prestige of the instructor. 

4. It is the job of the chairman to do his own observ- 
ing, criticizing, etc. He has a better frame of reference. 
Students do not have adequate background; they vary in 
ability to rate or to discriminate. 

5. I am opposed to adding to the worries teachers al- 
ready have. 

6. What good are unfavorable comments of students, 


for these reactions are not acted upon if the instructor 


is ‘‘in’’ with the ‘‘ powers that be. 


7. I thought it was a good idea. 
It apparently has been used 


Ilowever, I am not 
sure that it is very useful. 
before, and this particular course which I am taking 
could not have been less interesting. 

8. It depends too frequently on the way the student 
feels at the moment the rating is taken, 

9. I am getting tired of seeing the same form. 

10, Foolishness! 

11. I feel it puts the instructor unnecessarily ‘‘on the 
spot.’’ 

12. I think it should be discontinued unless it is used 


to replace final examinations. If so, I am all for it. 


Reactions of students voting to modify the form:— 
In general the reaction of many students was that the 
form is vague, too limited, and does not discriminate 


fairly. Sample reactions are the following: 
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1. How can a true picture be seen with so little infor- 
mation received? 

2. The rating sheets should be for the sole use of the 
instructors, not for the chairman of the department. 


3. The rating sheet should go directly to the instructor. 
It should not be used as a ‘‘sword of Damocles’’ over 


the head of every instructor. 


4. How about having a five-point seale instead of a 


three-point seale¢ It allows more discrimination. 


5. Students should have warning of the rating scale 
and more time to fill it out. 

6. I would change all to pass or fail. That is what 
you want. 

7. I would like to write a paragraph about the course 
and the instructor, not use a rating seale. 

8. We students would like to know how these sheets 
are used. We fill them out term after term—no news— 
no results. 

9. My only suggestion is to extend the procedure to all 


departments. Many of them need it. 


10. I would love to rate some full professors who have 
developed a phenomenal capacity of resistance to teach- 


ing. 


Apparently, these students are well aware of most 
of the arguments for and against student ratings. 
Their collective judgment is indicated by their vote 
of approximately ten to one in favor of continuing 
the program. 


PUPIL VIEWS ON TEACHER OPINIONS 
IN CONTROVERSIAL AREAS 


e 


Ricuarp FE. Gross 


The Florida State University, Tallahassee 


WE were discussing the removal of General Mae- 
Arthur, and, as could be expected, it was proving diffi- 
eult to get some of this 12th-grade class to view the 
total situation objectively. 
came to me, “What do 


Inevitably the question 
Day 
after day teachers of the social studies are asked to 


you think about it?” 


state their omniscient views on current problems even 
more difficult to understand and explain in their full 
ramifications than the eomplex MacArthur contro- 
versy. As I parried the question, turning it over to 
an anxious pupil not yet heard from, my mind went 
over this aspect of the problem of handling contro- 
versial issues. Really, what is the value and what 
purpose is served when teachers answer such ques- 
tions? Are pupils unduly affected when teachers 
present their own bias? 

Only the day before, a pupil had complained that 
I was trying to move the pupils to my position. I 
admitted that upon some occasions it was my aim to 
do so and that was one purpose for which society 
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hired me as a teacher. I insisted, however, that in 
this particular instance (the short ballot), although 
I did have my own ideas, actually I was trying to get 
them to see both sides of the argument and to draw 
Tony replied, “That's 
Even when teachers try to be ob- 


their own logical conclusions. 
just the trouble. 
jective, we can often tell what you think and how 
you want us to think.” While admiring his pene- 
trating observation, I frankly admitted the possibility 
claim. The unconscious tone of voice, the 
method of presentation, the glint of the eye, and other 
such revealing indicators often give the instructor 
How diffieult it is to remain truly impartial. 
How much 


of his 


away. 

Other problems now came before me. 
does the teacher influence the attitudes and actions 
of his pupils? Why do the pupils wish to know the 
bent of the teacher? Should the teacher relate his 
opinions? In terms of my own educational philoso- 
phy I believe, for example, that I am expected to 
stand behind the basie democratic principles and prac- 
tices and to work toward pupil grasp, appreciation, 
I know also that in attempting to gain 
pupil comprehension and acceptance I turn, upon 
occasion, to my own beliefs, stating them with the 
arguments or loyalties back of them so that the pupils 
“an see the reasons for my position. And how dis- 
concerting it is to find that some pupils will not or 
cannot see the simple logie back of one’s “right” view! 
How irritating it can be when issues that “are not” 


and action. 


controversial nevertheless are so for some students! 
Yet how fortunate this is; indeed, it is one of the 
kernels of our way of life. 

From studies I had read I knew that teachers can 
and do influence pupils; but the extent of this was in 
suestion with some reports revealing teacher opinion 
to be of negligible importance in shaping pupils’ 
views. Now what do the pupils think of all of this? 
Beyond the questions already stated, do they believe 
that teachers should ever refrain completely from ex- 


posing their attitudes or are they ever obligated to 


reveal their opinions? How and why do teachers 


differ in their influence? And, if and when teachers 
give their opinion, how and where should this be 
done? 

Meanwhile the class had exhausted their views con- 
cerning the MacArthur case. Once more the request 
“ame—“give us your view.” T answered, “Yesterday 
I was charged with attempting to influence the class 
Al- 


thongh a number of you indicated that you did not 
feel this to be true, the problem has set me thinking. 


in connection with such a controversial issue. 


I wonder, as far as you pupils are concerned, just 
what purpose is served when teachers give their 
Accordingly, please take down the follow- 


An- 


opinions. 


ing questions as your assignment for tomorrow. 
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swer them carefully after serious consideration, and 
we will have a full discussion of your views.” In an 
attempt to get pupil opinions in this area, I then 
phrased questions such as those posed in the para- 
graphs above. I did the same with my following 
contemporary-problems class, thus gaining a total of 
30 sets of replies from which the following statements 
are drawn and through which I have subsequently 
modified my own action in handling controversial 
affairs. 

The pupils were first asked if they thought it was 
generally advisable for teachers to state their opin- 
ions on controversial matters during class discussions. 
and eight an- 


Twenty-two pupils answered “yes’ 
swered “no.” The pupils who opposed teachers’ 
statements over such issues suggested that this was 
because teacher opinions tended to influence those 
pupils who looked upon the teacher as an authority, 
that they kept pupils from having the vital experi- 
ences of finding facts and accordingly hindered their 
making independent decisions, and that teacher opin- 
ions in areas of disagreement may serve to divide the 
class in future discussions into groups who usually 
support the teacher or oppose his views. 

The majority of pupils favoring teacher opinions 
qualified their “yes” answers in important ways. 
Some felt that teacher opinions should be given only 
when the is asked or after the class has 
reached a Others said it depended upon 
the topic being discussed, and one third of the pupils 
warned that in all eases the teacher must present or 
allow the other sides of the issue to be revealed. This 
group base their acceptance of teacher opinions upon 
the beliefs that the teacher’s experience and adult 


teacher 


decision, 


judgment are valuable contributions, that he can 
present other facts or views when the pupils see or 
know only one side, and that high-school pupils are 
mature enough to judge teacher opinions along with 
other sources of information. The pupils brought 
out another interesting view at this point, especially 
for teachers who believe that those who work among 
younger pupils should be more purposefully directive 
in their teaching. These pupils believe that, except 
for very small children, the reverse should be true. 
They reason that high-school pupils are more capable 
of making their own judgments, that there is less to 
fear at this age level from teacher opinions, and that 
actually the most unbiased teaching should take place 
in the lower grades where pupils blindly aecept adult 
statements. 

In answer to the question whether or not most 
teachers they have had in high school give their opin- 
and 6 “no.” 


A few compared public- and private-school experi- 


ions freely, the response was 23 “yes” 


ence, claiming that more freedom exists in the pri- 
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vate schools. Some pointed out that they felt social- 
studies teachers usually state their opinions with less 
prejudice and more attention to the presentation of 
both sides than do other teachers when drawn into 
the discussion of current problems. This is something 
social-studies teachers would like to believe to be true; 
but in class discussion it was impossible to get ma- 
jority agreement on this point. 

When asked if there may be situations where the 
teacher is obliged to refrain from stating his views 
concerning an issue, 20 pupils answered “yes” and 10 
answered “no.” Examples indicated as taboo in- 
cluded racial issues, politics, hot local problems, 
socialism, and statements that would injure the school, 


‘pupil morale, other teachers, or individual pupils. 


The first four examples above were not eited from 
the standpoint of inappropriateness but, in some 
cases, from the alert pupil feeling that in these times 
it was the “safe” and “wise” rule to follow for the 
teacher’s own protection. The most commonly men- 
tioned area for teacher restraint was that of religion. 
Pupils pointed out that the lack of facts in the realm 
of faith made discussion and teacher opinions un- 
desirable. A few believed the teacher should not 
give his views on controversial topics until or unless 
the elass as a whole reached agreement. For again 
some pupils are thereby deprived of the important 
practice of thinking for themselves. 

In answer to the question, “Is there any circum- 
stance under which you believe the teacher is obliged 
to state his view on an issue?” 21 pupils answered 
Few specific situations 


“ves” and 9 answered “no.” 
were listed which called for mandatory teacher opin- 
ions. One pupil, sensing the times, explained, “The 
teacher must always state the American side and 
should make it clear he is not a Communist.” Others 
thought that the instructor should make his position 
clear whenever the class has the wrong idea about his 
stand. Most commonly mentioned were: “When he 
is asked,” or “When it will clarify the discussion or 
help set the class straight.” In a number of cases 
the pupils again qualified their answers by stating 
that on personal matters, where it might injure his 
tenure or seriously split the class, he need not answer 
or state his view. 

Another group indicated that the teacher could state 
his opinion at any time about most matters as long as 
he had facts and gave the facts back of his reasoning. 
“After all,’ one boy claimed, “he will benefit by 
defending his position, and perhaps if he cannot or 


This 


is in error, the elass ean set him straight.” 


pupil preconceived how a social-studies class can be 
organized when the teacher is a learner among learn- 
Certainly it is in situations such as this, where 


ers. 
the pupils and community respect the integrity of the 
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teacher and see him as a part of the co-operating 
education group, that he is actually the freest as an 
individual. 

Asked to what extent they felt teachers 
influenced their thinking, the 30 pupils responded to 
four choices, as follows: Much, 3; Some, 17; Little, 
9; and None, 1. “Some” was defined as quite a bit 
more than little but not a great deal. Certain pupils 
pointed out that their responses could be only an 
average or general estimate since the amount of in- 
fluence varied with each of their teachers. One ad- 
vised, “ I might check each of the choices for the four 


” opinions 


different teachers I have in the morning, and even 
then these selections would differ with other pupils.” 
pupils that 
greatly among teachers. Three 


influence varies 
that there 


was little difference, that all teachers had a certain 


Twenty-six agreed 


claimed 
immeasurable amount of influence. The single, in- 
dependent pupil, answering “None” to the question 
above, did so again in this case. Naturalty, from 
his teacher’s standpoint, he was one of the pupils who 
could stand the most influencing. Some pupils rea- 
soned that it was not the instructors’ statements that 
were of primary importance but rather the grounds 
upon which they base their arguments. Pupils, as a 
whole, seem to realize that one cannot draw conclu- 
They pointed 
out that upon too many occasions teachers fail to 
influence pupils because they do not prove their 
points. 

The pupils were asked next why certain teachers 
have greater influence than others. The following 
four factors were mentioned most frequently: ad- 
miration or the attraction of the instructor’s per- 
sonality; respect for the teacher’s knowledge of sub- 
ject matter; faith in the instructor as a person; and 
the method in which he teaches and presents ideas. 
It was also pointed out that liking for the course eon- 
tent can help, while, on the other hand, dislike for 


sions unless one is fully informed. 


either the subject or the mentor can be important 
factors in the rejection of that teacher’s views. Cer- 
tainly the ever-present challenge of personality is 
There 


ean be little doubt that it is the friendly, sincere, able, 


evident here, as it is in all phases of teaching. 


and interested teacher who has the greatest positive 
influence. 

It is evident to the observing teacher who watches 
reactions in his own class and keeps his ears open for 
pupil remarks about the crusaders on the faculty that 
pupils can recognize very many of the attempts to 
But, as 
should certainly be trained to 


influence them. 
social studies, pupils 
ferret out the more subtle approaches of the propa- 


a part of instruction in the 


gandist. This, plus experience in logical and scien- 


tific reasoning, is perhaps the best guarantee for 
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developing and maintaining independent pupil judg- 
ment. 

Finally, pupils were asked if there is any place in 
the class discussion of problems when the teacher’s 
Some believe this may 


opinion can be most valuable. 
come at varying times and that, since the teacher is 
expected to inculcate, he knows the most appropriate 


place for his authoritative statement. A few pupils 
evidence a view of education as held by certain of 
their elders—that it is primarily instruction in what 
to think rather than learning how to think. It was 
this group that had the least to criticize about teach- 
ers’ presenting their views. 

Again some answered, “The best time for teacher 
opinions is when the pupils ask.” More thought was 
indicated in about one quarter of the replies where 
it was claimed that it was best to reserve teacher 
opinion until the end of the discussion or after pupil 
decision. One pupil, evidently from sad experience, 
warned, “By all means he should give it before the 
test!” Some of the pupils indicated that the teacher 
can summarize at the end of the class session and, 
while reviewing both sides of the argument, might 
therein mention his own opinion. However, they fur- 
ther caution that here, as well as in all other teaching 
situations, the instructor should always label his opin- 
ions as such, and that the teacher who will not do this 
has no right to present his personal beliefs at any 
time. 

From experience in handling many hundreds of 
pupils, the writer feels that at the upper senior-high- 
school levels many pupils hold rather set opinions 
on the majority of issues that come up for discussion. 
In merely stating his own views, the teacher is not 
going to do a tremendous amount of influencing. On 
the other hand, from some of the foregoing pupil 
statements, there is a question, especially in highly 
controversial situations, as to the wisdom of such per- 
sonal pronouncements. However, the vast majority 
of well-intentioned teachers stand as a bulwark against 
the forees who do not favor the development of elear- 
thinking individuals in our schools. These teachers 
oppose any covert or insidious attempts of individuals 
or groups to influence youth through appeals pri- 
marily to the emotions through the clever use of the 
various devices of propaganda, and who wrap up 
Yet these 
teachers have a real challenge in their desire to tread 


their views or desires as authoritative fact. 


the path of objectivity‘and to develop the rational in- 
dividual. In our own times the dictators and purvey- 
ors of patent medicines have conclusively demonstrated 
the ease with which the rubber-stamp personality with 
the mass-molded consciousness can be formed. 


The great problem for the teacher who desires to 
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develop pupils capable of critical thinking is the 
steady din of the super-sales appeal that marks the 
world outside the classroom. This hectic and often 
irrational approach to eye, ear, and heart is experi- 
The 
slow, cool, reasoned approach of the seeker after truth 
When, in 
addition to the commercial ballyhoo, political dema- 


enced a hundred times each day by every pupil. 
seems almost out of place in our society. 


gogues use composite photographs, edited recordings, 
and immune double talk and set up their own kanga- 
roo courts, the nation is faced with a real threat and 
education with a real challenge. Without powerful 
direction from the sehool, co-operating with other 
social institutions interested in individual welfare and 
community progress, there is little question as to the 
ways of believing and acting that many of the pupils 
combating 
tendencies, 


will Fortunately, in 


unethical 


adopt eventually. 


emotionalism, ¢ynicism, and 


Events 
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teachers can eapitalize upon the constructive force 
which is very strong in the lives of young people 
who regularly display sincere distaste for activities 
in the local, national, and international seenes which 
Human experience, however, 
reveals that the teacher and the school will not accom- 


do not measure square. 


plish these aims alone. 

As reported in the foregoing paragraphs, a typical 
group of pupils have indicated some of the means by 
which their instructors can help them achieve proper 
standards of judgment when dealing with issues in 
the highly charged areas of human relationships. 
The well-meaning teacher who is so often tempted to 
display his incomplete wisdom and to misdirect his 
leadership position in the schoolroom would do well 
to adjust to these pupil soundings which at the same 
time serve to remind him of his responsibility and im- 
port in helping maintain a democratie society. 





EDUCATION CANNOT THRIVE ON 
FEAR AND SUSPICION 
Tuk New York State Edueation Department in 
order to implement the Feinberg Act has distributed 
On these 
forms the boards are to report by December 1 whether 


forms to 4,000 school boards in the state. 


they have employed persons charged with subversive 
activities or with membership in organizations listed 
as subversive. Each school board is responsible for 
its own antisubversive campaign and has the power 
to set up its own list of subversive organizations to 


The Board of Re- 


gents will shortly publish an official state-wide list 


insure the loyalty of employees. 


of subversive groups; membership in any of these 
would furnish prima-facie evidence of disqualification 
for service in the public schools. 

Since the Feinberg Act is the law of the state, the 
Board of Regents is charged with the duty of put- 
ting it into effect. 


list of subversive organizations or defining subversive 


Sut without publishing an official 


activities, the board has given the 4,000 school boards 
power which must prove inimical to the cause of edu- 
cation and a source of unrest among teachers. Every 
teacher in New York State who has in any way in- 
eurred the dislike of a colleague, or of parents, or of 
a board member, or of any fellow citizen is now in 
danger of being charged with disloyalty. The charge 
There 


have already been cases where Progressive education 


may be disproved, but the taint will remain. 


has been charged with being subversive. 

A system of education cannot be conducted in an 
atmosphere of suspicion and fear; a system of edu- 
eation cannot hope to retain teachers in service or 
recruit new ones under conditions in which a person 


charged with subversive activities or membership in 
subversive organizations (neither of which is defined) 
is held to be guilty until he proves his innocence. 
Conditions of service in New York State are not likely 
to be happy when to the Feinberg Law there can be 
added the right of anybody to allege that certain books 
are subversive and should be banned. The profession 
of freedom as the aim of education requires a free 
profession of teachers who recognize their responsi- 
bility for the work entrusted to them by the public. 

Two days after it was announced that the forms for 
reporting subversive employees were to be distributed 
to the 4,000 school boards, Judge Learned Hand gave 
an address at the Eighty-Sixth Convocation of the 
Board of Regents of the University of the State of 
New York. If the members of the board and the staff 
of the State Education Department saw the point of 
Judge Hand’s address there must have been many red 
faces as he emphasized the danger to American demoe- 
racy of suspicion and fear. It is possible here to cite 
only one paragraph of an address which all who have 
faith in the real strength of American democracy 
should read in full: 

T believe that the community is already in the process 
of dissolution where each man begins to eye his neighbor 
as a possible enemy, where nonconformity with the ac- 
cepted creed, political as well as religious, is a mark of 
disaffection; where denunciation, without specification or 
backing, takes the place of evidence, where orthodoxy 
chokes freedom of dissent; where faith in the eventual 
supremacy of reason has become so timid that we dare 
not enter our convictions in the open lists to win or lose. 


Judge Hand’s interpretation of democracy is likely 
to outlast ill-considered action that stirs up fear and 
suspicion.—I. L. K. 
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AN EVALUATION AND ADVISORY SERVICE 
FORMED 

Tue formation of a new Evaluation and Advisory 
Service for school and college test users’ has been an- 
nounced by the Educational Testing Service, Prince- 
ton (N. J.). Paul Diederich, a member of the ETS 
research staff, will become director of the new unit. 
Assistant director will be Anna Dragositz, formerly 
head of the advisory service of the Cooperative Test 
Division, ETS. 

The new service is expected to serve as a con- 
sultative agency for test users to insure proper and 
full It will be par- 
ticularly concerned with the use of tests to evaluate 


use of tests and test results. 


the results of schools’ and colleges’ educational pro- 
grams. E 


Correspondence and field services will be important 


features of the activities of the new Evaluation and 
Advisory Service, and staff members will participate 
extensively in testing workshops and meetings. 

Questions or requests for information on testing, 
the use of tests, or related topics may be addressed 
to the director, Evaluation and Advisory Service, Edu- 
eational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton. 
A similar service will be inaugurated at the same time 
in the area served by the Los Angeles office of the Edu- 
cational Testing Service. Western schools and colleges 
should address their inquiries to the director, Evalu- 
ation and Advisory Service, Educational Testing Ser- 
vice, 4641 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 27. 


THE JOINT PROGRAM FOR INTERNSHIPS 
IN GENERAL EDUCATION, 1953-54 


TuE Committee on Internships in General Eduea- 
tion has announeed that the program, having demon- 
strated its value, will be continued through 1954-55 
and that nominations are now being invited for 1953- 
54. The internships are held in the University of 
Chicago, Columbia University, Harvard University, 
and Yale University in each of which the interns will 
have approximately one third of the duties as mem- 
bers of the full-time teaching staff and will devote the 
balance of their time to study of the program of gen- 
eral education as a whole. The plan was described in 
detail in Scuoon anp Socrery, June 9, 1951. 

Any institution interested in general education is in- 
vited to nominate a member of its staff for one of the 
visiting appointments. Institutions which have already 
been represented by a visiting teacher are eligible to make 
new nominations for next year’s program. 

The visiting teacher will be granted a leave of ab- 
sence for one year by his institution, and his remuner- 
ation will be paid by the host institution from funds 
provided by the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
with allowances for transportation, increased living 
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Nominations should be made not later than 
Notifications will be given as 


costs, ete. 
November 25, 1952. 
soon as possible after January 1, 1953. 

Further information may be obtained from L. H. 
Chamberlain, Joint Program for Internships in Gen- 
eral Education, Columbia University, New York 27. 


THE FUND FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
EDUCATION FACULTY FELLOW- 
SHIPS, 1953-54 


CLARENCE H. Faust, president, the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, has announced that the 
fund is again offering approximately 250 Faculty Fel- 
lowships for the academie year 1953-54 to college 
teachers throughout the United States. The purpose 
of the program is to enable the recipients to broaden 
their qualifications for teaching in their respective 
fields as part of a program of liberal education. 

Each fellowship provides a grant approximately 
equivalent to the salary of the recipient plus certain 
expenses. Except in unusual eases, candidates should 
be men and women between the ages of 30 and 45 
who have been teaching steadily for several years. 
Fach candidate must be nominated by his institution; 
the number of nominations that may be made by any 
institution depends upon the number of undergradu- 
ates enrolled. In each ease the institution nominating 
a candidate agrees to continue the recipient in his 
teaching career in 1954-55 and, if possible, replaces 
him during his year as a fellow. 

Fellowships are available in the humanities, the 
social sciences, and the natural sciences, and the Com- 
mittee on Faculty Fellowships which administers the 
program will consider any proposal that aims at 
broadening and improving the candidate’s capacity to 
make his work a more vital part of liberal education. 

Application forms and full information concerning 
the program will be sent to presidents of all colleges 
and universities within a short time. Applications 
must be submitted by January 10, 1953, and announce- 
ment of the awards will be made on April 1, 1953. 
Application forms may also be obtained from the 
Committee on Faculty Fellowships, the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, 575 Madison Avenue, New 


York 22. 


THE NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATIONS 
TO BE HELD ON FEBRUARY 14, 1953 


Tue National Teacher Examinations, prepared and 
administered annually by Edueational Testing Service, 
will be given at 200 testing centers throughout the 
United States on Saturday, February 14, 1953. 

At the one-day testing session a candidate may take 
the Common Examinations, which inelude tests in pro- 
fessional information, general culture, English ex- 
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pression, and nonverbal reasoning; and one or two 
of eight Optional Examinations designed to demon- 
strate mastery of subject matter to be taught. The 
college which a candidate is attending, or the school 
system in which he is seeking employment, will advise 
him whether he should take the National Teacher Ex- 
_aminations and which of the Optional Examinations 
to select. 

Application forms and a Bulletin of Information 


Notes and News 
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describing registration procedure and containing sam- 
ple test questions may be obtained from college offi- 
cials, school superintendents, or directly from the 
National Teacher Examinations, Educational Testing 
Service, P. O. Box 592, Princeton (N. J.). Com- 
pleted applications, accompanied by proper examina- 
tion fees, will be aecepted by the ETS office during 
November, December, and in January, as long as they 
are received before January 16, 1953. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
The Reverend B. Joseph Martin, executive director, 
Methodist College Foundation of North Carolina, will 
assume new duties, January 1, 1953, as president, 
Wesleyan College (Macon, Ga.), succeeding William 
KF. Quillian who will retire to emeritus status. 
The Reverend Brother Jerome, dean, St. Francis 
College (Brooklyn 2), has sueceeded the Very Rever- 
end Brother Columba as president. The 
Brother Pascal, chairman of the department of phil- 


Reverend 


osophy, has been named to the deanship. 


Walter B. Rea, associate dean of students, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, has been appointed to the newly 
created post, dean of men. The work of the new de- 
partment had been handled previously by the dean 
of students, Erich A. Walter, Mr. Rea, and other as- 
sociates. Arthur L. Brandon, director of university 
relations, has been given the additional title, professor 
of journalism, Frank M. Ludden, instruetor in fine 
arts, has been granted a leave of absence for the see- 
ond semester to complete his doctoral studies in 
Harvard University. 

Edwin Young, professor of economies, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, assumed new duties, November 1, 
as director of the university’s Industrial Relations 
Center, sueceeding Robben W. Fleming, whose ap- 
Institute of Labor and In- 
dustrial Relations, University of Illinois, was reported 
Robert W. Ozanne, 


assistant director, School for Workers, has suceeeded 


pointjnent as director, 


in ScHoon AND Society, July 12. 
Dr. Young in the directorship. Daniel H. Kruger, eo- 
ordinator of industrial relations, has been given addi- 
tional duties in the center. Julia Dalrymple, at 
present a member of the staff of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, will assume new duties at the beginning of the 
second semester as associate professor of home eco- 


nomics and edueation. 


Robert W. Sherburne, associate professor of ae- 
counting, Boston University, has been appointed di- 
rector of the Summer Session to sueeceed Atlee Lane 
Percy, dean of the university, who will devote full 


time to the deanship after 19 years of service as di- 
rector. 

Perma Rich was recently appointed librarian, Me- 
Murry College (Abilene, Tex.). 

W. Donald Ross, assistant professor of psychiatry, 
University of Cincinnati, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of psychiatry and head of the department, 
University of British Columbia (Vancouver). 

Edwin Carl Paustian and E. C. Unnewehr recently 
assumed new duties in Athens (Ala.) College, ac- 
cording to an announcement sent to ScHooL aNnp So- 
ciety by A. R. Mead, dean. Dr. Paustian has been 
nsmed head of the division of man and the social 
world; Dr. Unnewehr, head of the division of man and 
the world of science-mathematies. Other appoint- 
ments include: librarian, Clio Arnold; instructors, 
Arthur Biendorff (chemistry, part time), George D. 
Hampton (communication arts), and Maxine Aycock 
(art); and teacher of biological science, Walter K. 


Gordon. 


Bruce Rodgers, whose appointment as instructor in 
music, the University of Wyoming, was reported in 
ScrooL, anp Sociery, November 1, 1947, has been 
named head of the department of music, College of 
Puget Sound (Tacoma 6, Wash.). Grace Marion 
Johnson has been appointed professor of occupational 
therapy, and instructors include: Jean Bowers (home 
ecenomics), Edward Garrison (journalism), Burke 
Ormsby (radio), Kathryn Vaught (violoncello), and 
Joe Hemel (physical education). 

Robinson Vohr Smith, formerly instructor in his- 
tory, New Hampton (N. H.) School, has returned 
to the campus after a two-year leave of absence as 
head of the department of history. Four recently ap- 
pointed instructors are: Francis L. Ryan (English), 
Roy S. Bradbury (Spanish and history), Eugene H. 
Clark (mathematics and remedial reading), and Wil- 
liam Henry Davis, Jr. (mathematics). 


Charles D. Phillips was recently named acting head 
of the department of economies, Western Maryland 


College (Westminster). Gretta Smith has been ap- 
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pointed assistant librarian; Jean Kerschner, instruc- 
tor in biology; and Joy Sleeper, instructor in music. 


Charles W. Whalen, Jr., former vice-president, Day- 
ton (Ohio) Dress Company, has been appointed to 
the recently established Rike-Kumler Chair of Retail- 
ing in the University of Dayton. 

Henry P. Goode, whose appointment as associate 
professor of mechanical engineering, Stanford Uni- 
versity, was reported in Scuoou anv Society, March 
22, 1947, has been 
engineering, Southern Methodist University (Dallas 
dL, Tex}. 


ciate professors, Marvin Judy (church administra- 


1amed professor of management 
Other recent appointments include: asso- 


tion) and Travis Shelton (musie edueation) ; assistant 
William Zentz 
Mathews (Christian ethies), and Glen O. Hamrick 
(statistics); and visiting professors, Lance Webb 
(homileties), Charles Thrift and Clyde Manschreck 
(church history), and A. W. Wasson (theology). 


professors, (economies), Joseph 


Edna Caroline Miller has been appointed professor 
of education, West Virginia Wesleyan College (Buek- 
hannon). Phoebe Berge has been named assistant 
professor of piano, and Robert E. Restemyer, to the 
department of music. 


The Reverend L. E. Wright, formerly a member of 
the staff in education, Aurora (Iil.) College, has sue- 
ceeded the Reverend Ralph Hoffman as professor of 
Dr. 
Hoffman was recently named superintendent of the 
South Dakota State Conference of Congregational 
Churches. 


practical theology, Yankton (S. Dak.) College. 


Hans TH. Boesch, chairman of the department of 
geography, University of Ziirich (Switzerland), has 
been appointed to a visiting professorship in the 
Graduate School of Geography, Clark University 
(Worcester, Mass.). 


C. E. M. Joad and Ronald S. Crane have been ap- 
pointed to the first visiting professorships under a 
grant from the Louis W. and Maud Hill Family 
Foundation of Saint Paul in Carleton College and St. 
Olaf College (Northfield, Minn.). Dr. Joad, head of 
the department of philosophy and psychology, Birk- 
beck College, University of London, will give a series 
of lectures in February and March in St. Olaf Col- 
Dr. Dis- 


tinguished Service Professor of English, the Univer- 


lege on the future of civilization; Crane, 
sity of Chicago, will teach during the second semester 
in Carleton College. 

Orvin T. Richardson, whose appointment as dean 
Jall State 
cie, Ind.), was reported i 


Teachers College (Mun- 
ScHOOL AND Society, 


of student affairs, 


January 18, 1947, has been granted a year’s leave 


of absence, beginning with the fall semester, to serve 
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as visiting professor of education and director of 
student counseling services, Washington University 
(Saint Louis 35). 


Kenneth G. Brill, Jr., professor of geology and geo- 
logical engineering, Saint Louis University, will serve 
as a Fulbright Professor in the University of Tas- 
mania (Hobart, Australia) for a nine-month term, 


beginning in February, 1953. 


Ewart R. H. Jones, Sir Samuel Hall Professor of 
Chemistry, University of Manchester (England), has 
been appointed to the Arthur D. Little Visiting Pro- 
fessorship of Chemistry, Massachusefts Institute of 


Technology. 


Palmer C. Pilcher has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of political science and publie administration, 
(Washington 6, D. C.). 
Other appointments in the department include: pro- 


the American University 
fessorial leeturer in political science, Hans Speier; 
professorial lecturer in public administration, Earl 
Strong; and leeturers, Nicholas de Rochefort, Otto 
Kirchheimer, Walter ©. Jacobson, and Morris A. 
Catheryn Seekler-Hudson, chairman of the 
department, and Lowell H. Hattery, associate pro- 


Greene, 


fessor of public administration, are supervising the 
Charles M. 
Hersh, assistant professor of public administration, 


Public Administration Intern Seminar. 
and Dr. Hattery are offering a course in research 
methods: in government and publie affairs, and Wil- 
liam E. Biggs, assistant professor of political science 
and publie administration, is serving as academic 
director of the fall Washington Semester which in- 
cludes as participants Beloit (Wis.) College, Birming- 
College, 


burg, Pa.), Denison University 


ham-Southern 3ucknell University (Lewis- 
Ohio), 
Dickinson College (Carlisle, Pa.), Hamline University 
(Saint Paul, Minn.), Lindenwood (St. 
Charles, Mo.), Millsaps College Miss.), 
Transylvania College (Lexington, Ky.), and William 
Jewell College (Liberty, Mo.). 


(Granville, 


College 
(Jackson, 


Lawrence A. Hoffman, a former Fulbright Research 
Fellow in India, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of geography, the Ohio State Universtiy. 

Lucille Vickers has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of library science, the University of South 
Dakota. 
academie year included: William Cape (government), 
Dale Mongold 
(physies), Louis Sander, Tom Truss, Jr., and Norris 
Yates (English), Robert Martin and Edward Meyer 
(speech), C€ Nelson 


en), and Yohan Meissener (foreign languages). 


Other appointments at the beginning of the 


Riene (philosophy), Kenneth FE. 


arol ( phy sical edueation for 


r. Meissener is replacing Richard B. O’Connell un- 


der a Fulbright exchange. 
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Charles B. Walden recently assumed new duties as 
assistant professor of teacher education, Emory Uni- 
Gilbert has been named 


versity (Ga.). Thomas F. 


research associate in psychology, and visiting pro- 
fessors in psychology are Kao Liang Chow and Eliot 


H. Rodnick. 


Ralph C. Graetz, formerly a veterans’ counselor in 
the University of Wisconsin, has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of education, Butler Universtiy (In- 


dianapolis 7). 


John D. Falconieri, formerly instructor in Romance 
languages, University of Michigan, assumed new 
duties, October 20, as assistant professor of foreign 
languages, Bowling Green (Ohio) State University, 
succeeding John V. Haggard who has accepted a post 
Army Depot, 


as historian for the Quartermaster 


Philadelphia. 

Walter W. Webb has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of education and psychology, Mount Union 
College (Alliance, Ohio), and Carl A. Scheel, assistant 
professor of biology. Other appointments include: 
visiting professor of psychology, Paul W. Cauffiel, 
and instructors, Pat Mancuso (health and physieal 
edueation), Norman EF, 
Clayton E. Briggs (speech and drama), David H. 
McIntosh (voice), and Paul W. Whear (instrumental 


music). 


Welling (political science), 


J. Merton Strong and John G. Hollenback have been 
Lycoming 


appointed to assistant professorships in 
College (Williamsport, Pa.), Mr. Strong in sociology; 
Majorie 


S.. Peterson and Sarah Rohrer have been named as- 


Mr. Hollenback in business administration, 


sistant librarians, and John Chandler, instructor in 


art. 


Sister Mary Coletta has been appointed assistant 
professor of nursing, D’Youville College (Buffalo 1), 
in an expanded staff that includes the following in- 
structors in the School of Nursing: Kathryn Treanor, 
Virginia Nelle C. Hanes, Sister Mary Rene, 
Sister Anne de Paul, Sister M. 
Ursulita, Margaret Curry, and Clare Cadigan. Other 
William (accounting), 
Ruth Hansle (library science), Irene M. Tesluk (bio- 


Ego, 
Theresa Hawro, 


new instructors are: Dauria 
logy), Eileen Sullivan (physical education), Emil A. 
Schweissing (chemistry), Sister Mary Kathleen (Eng- 


lish and Latin), and Sister Peter Damien (history). 


Patricia Young and Dorothy A. Shiclds were ap- 
pointed in the middle of October as instructor in home 
economics and instructor in hygiene, respectively, New 
Jersey College for Women, Rutgers University (New 
Brunswick). At the same time Joseph Kovaes and 
Margaret R. Modlish were named lecturers in music. 


Donald P. Scharlock recently assumed new duties 
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as instructor in psychology, Roosevelt College (Chi- 
cago 5). 

Benjamin T. Spencer, George H. Crowl, and Boyd 
E. Macrory have been granted leaves of absence by 
Ohio Wesleyan University (Delaware). Dr. Spencer, 
professor of English, is serving as visiting professor 
of English in the University of Uppsala and Stock- 
holm University (Sweden) under an appointment 
through the Department of State; Dr. Crowl, asso- 
ciate professor of geology, also under a Department 
of State appointment, will serve for two years in the 
University of Rangoon (Burma); and Dr. Macrory, 
associate ‘professor of sociology, is serving for a year 
us chief civilian consultant, Aeademie Instructor Di- 
vision, Air Command and Staff School, Air Univer- 
sity, Maxwell Air Force Base (Ala.). 


S. Lewis Land, director of vocational teacher educa- 
tion and protessor of industrial education, the Penn- 
sylvania State College, has gone to Formosa to serve 
as a consultant in charge of a vocational survey under 
the Mutual Seeurity Agency. 


Harold W. Blodgett, chairman of the department of 
leughsh, Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.), who is 
at present lecturing in the State University of Leiden 
(The Netherlands) as a Fulbright Exchange Pro- 
fessor, has been invited to lecture at the Salzburg 
(Austria) Seminar in American Studies during the 
coming academic year. 

Kenneth R. Williams, whose appointment as con- 
sultant on university-agency relations, Board of Con- 
trol for Southern Regional Education, was reported in 
Scuoo, AND Society, August 18, 1951, has been ap- 
pointed to the Commission on Secondary Education 
for the Government of India under the Office of Edu- 
cation, FSA, and the Technical Co-operation Admin- 
istration of the Department of State. 


Stephen W. Grant has been appointed manager of 
the College Department of Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, New York 16, to sueceed William C. Cobb. 


Frances Hamilton, associate secretary, Association 
for Childhood Edueation International, has been 
named executive secretary to sueceed Mary E. Leeper 
upon the latter’s retirement, January 1, 1953, after 


22 years of service. 


Recent Deaths 

Samuel Hunter Thompson, retired head of public- 
school relations in the United States and Alaska for 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department of the In- 
terior, died, October 27, at the age of seventy-six 
Mr. Thompson had served as_ principal 
(1899-1910), Wesleyan Academy (Chuckey, Tenn.) ; 
superintendent of city schools (1910-13), Athens 
(Tenn.); state superintendent of public instruction 


years. 
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(1913-15), Tennessee; and supervisor of Indian edu- 
sation (1929-31) and head of the public-school rela- 
tions for the Bureau of Indian Affairs (1931-46). 


Adolph James Weiser, associate professor of piano, 
Indiana University, died, October 28, at the age of 
thirty-nine years. Mr. Weiser, who had taught musie 
in West Virginia, had served the university as assist- 
ant professor of piano (1946—48) and associate pro- 
fessor (since 19438). 


George Silk Barnum, retired teacher of modern lan- 
guages, Lawrenceville (N. J.) School, died, October 
29, at the age of sixty-four years. Mr. Barnum had 
served the school from 1923 to 1947. 


Fred W. Hosler, superintendent of schools, Lynwood 
(Calif.), died, October 30, at the age of fifty-four 
years. Dr. Hosler had served as teacher (1921-23) 
in the publie schools, Petersburg (Pa.); supervising 
principal (1925-26), Millville (Pa.); supervising 
principal (1926-28), Shickshinny (Pa.); supervising 
principal (1928-32), Hatboro (Pa.); dean (1930-40), 
Canal Zone Junior College; chief, publie service in- 
stitute (1940-42), Pennsylvania State Department of 
Public Instruction; superintendent of schools (1942- 
48), Allentown (Pa.); superintendent of schools 
(1948-50), Oklahoma City (Okla.); and superintend- 
ent of schools (since 1950), Lynwood. 


Cornelia Morse Raymond, former associate warden 
and director of public relations, Vassar College 
(Poughkeepsie, N. Y.), died, October 31, at the age 
of ninety-one years. 


Harriet Morgan Tyng, director (since 1946), Wil- 
lard Day School, the lower school of Emma Willard 
School (Troy, N. Y.), died, October 31, at the age of 
forty-seven years. 


Paul B. Breneman, retired professor and head of the 
department of mechanics and materials of construe- 
tion, the Pennsylvania State College, died, October 31, 
at the age of eighty-one years. Professor Breneman, 
who had served the college (1894-1900, 1908-38), had 
also taught (1906-08) in Purdue University (Lafay- 
ette, Ind.). 


Dexter Simpson Kimball, dean emeritus, College of 
Engineering, Cornell University, died, November 1, 
at the age of eighty-seven years. Dr. Kimball had 
served the university as assistant professor of machine 
design (1898-1901); professor of machine design 
(1904-05), professor of machine design and construc- 
tion (1905-15), professor of industrial engineering 
(1915-36), acting president (1918, 1929-30), and 
dean (1920-36), College of Engineering. 

Robert Henning Webb, professor of Greek, the 
University of Virginia, died, November 2, at the age 
of seventy years. Dr. Webb had served as teaching 
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fellow in Greek (1901-02), Hampden-Sydney (Va.) 
College; instructor in Latin and Greek (1909-12), 
Harvard University; and instructor in Latin (1904—- 
06) and professor of Greek (1912-50), the University 
of Virginia. 


RecENT) Li i; 
: jf f 


ARMSTRONG, W. EARL, HENRY C. HERGE, AND 
T. M. STINNETT (Editors). ‘‘ Proposed Minimum 
Standards for State Approval of Texcher Preparing 
Institutions.’’ Office of Education, FSA, Circular No. 
3851. Pp. vit+25. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 1952. 20 cents. 





e 

BENNETT, M. E. College and Life: Problems of Self- 
Discovery and Self-Direction. Pp. ix+457. MeGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York 36. 1952. $4.50. 
The rourth edition of this popular textbook for college 
nen designed to aid in their initial adjustment to 
college. 

@ 

BOGUE, JESSE P. (Editor). American Junior -Col- 
leges. Pp. x+604. American Council on Edueation, 
Washington 6, D.C. 1952. $7.50. 

A third edition. 
e 

BREWER, JOHN M. Wellsprings of Democracy: 
Guidance for Local Societies. Pp. xii+232. Philo- 
sophieal Library, Inc., New York 16. 1952. $4.50. 
This 1s not ‘merely a code of technical procedure, but a 
sharing of practical experience. 

e 
BRUUN, GEOFFREY. The World in the Twentieth 


Century. Pp. xxv+800. Illustrated. D. C. Heath- 


and Company, Boston 16. 1952. $5.75, 

A revised edition, first published in 1948. it has been en- 
tirely reworked and brought up to date and there are two 
new chapters, “The Atlantic Area” and “The Pacifie Area,” 
under the heading of “New Accords and Discords.” 


BUNKLEY, ALLISON WILLIAMS. The Life of 
Sarmiento. Pp. xv +566. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, N. J. 1952. $7.50. 

Known as the “South American Benjamin Franklin,” Do- 
mingo Sarmiento, 19th-century president of Argentina and 
educator, was a lifelong champion of the progressive forces 
in his country. 

e 


CHESTER, ALLAN G. The Bible: Selections from the 
Old and New Testaments. Pp. xxxi+415. Rinehart 
& Company, New York 16. 1952. 75 cents. : 
Cne of the Rinehart Editions, 


e 

CLINE, C. L. (Editor). The Rinehart Book of Short 
Stories. Pp. 307. Rinehart & Company, New York 
16. 1952. 65 cents. 

Another in the Rinehart Editions. 
e 

CRARY, RYLAND W. ‘‘Edueation for Demoeratie 
Citizenship.’’ 22nd Yearbook, 1951, National Couneil 
for the Social Studies. Pp. xi+161. National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 1952. Paper-bound, $3.00; 
cloth-bound, $3.50. 

@ 

DERRICK, R. A. Vocational Training in the South 
Pacific. Pp. ix+266. Oxford University Press, 346 
Little Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia. 1952. 30/-., 
Issued under the auspices of the South Pacific Commission. 
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DREIKURS, RUDOLF. Character Education and Spir- 
itual Values in an Anxious Age. Pp. 23, The Beacon 
Press, Boston 8. 1952. 50 cents. 

An address delivered at the 125th anniversary meeting of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
e 

DUNHAM, FRANKLIN, AND RONALD R. LOWDER- 
MILK. ‘‘ Television in Our Schools.’’ Office of Edu- 
cation, FSA, Bulletin No. 16. Pp. vi+34, Illustrated. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1952. 15 cents. 

° 

GEOFFREY (Compiler). A 

of Literature Relating to Nur- 


HANDLEY-TAYLOR, 
Selected Bibliography 


sery Rhyme Reform. Unpaged. True Aim, 27 George 
Street, Manchester 1, England. 1952. 1/-. 


Also contains a statistical analysis. 
e 
American Universities and 
American Council on Edu- 
1952. $10.00. 


IRWIN, MARY (Editor). 
Colleges. Pp. xit+ 1105. 
eation, Washington 6, D. C. 
The sixth edition. 

e 

F. ERNEST (Editor). American Educa- 

The Problem of Religion in the 

Schools; A Series of Addresses. Pp. ix +211. Harper 

& Brothers, New York 16. 1952. $2.00. 

Published by the Institute for Religious and Social Studies, 

and distributed by Harper & Brothers. 


JOHNSON, 
tion and Religion: 


e 

KIPNIS, IRA. The American Socialist Movement, 

1897-1912. Pp. 496. Columbia University Press, 
New York 27. 1952. $6.00. 


A history of the Socialist Party from its inception, through 
the peak of its activity, and info its decline, This is the 
first and only book that deals extensively with the party's 
crucial period. 

e 

McINTYRE, BRUCE, Audio-Visual Drawing Program: 

The Way to Education through Drawing. Pp. 46. 
Illustrated. Audio-Visual Drawing Program, 548 S. 
Reese Place, Burbank, Calif. 1952. $1.00. 
Let’s teach drawing op a sound basis, says the author. 

e 


Cooperative Procedures in Learn- 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
University, New York 27. 1952. 


MIEL, ALICE, et al. 

ing. Pp. x+512. 
College, Columbia 
$3.75. 
This reports the findings of some classroom teachers and 
other school people who have been working with the staff 
of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experi- 
mentation in an effort to learn more about co-operative 
procedures in our schvols, 


‘Outlook for Women as Occupational Therapists.’’ 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor Bulletin No. 
2038-2. Pp. viii+51l. Illustrated. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1952. 20 cents. 
Revised edition of the Medical Services Series. 

e 


SPLAVER, SARAH. Occupational Books: An Anno- 
tated Bibliography: An Analysis of Recommended Oc- 
cupational Books Published from 1946 to 1951. Pp. 
135. Bibho Press, 1104 Vermont Avenue, N.W., Wash- 


ington 5, D.C, 1952. $4.00. 
e 
SWALLOW, ALAN (Editor). The Rinehart Book of 
Verse. Pp. xviii+t 364. Rinehart & Company, New 


York 16. 1952. 75 cents. 
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This has been assembled as a source book for students and 
teachers who for the first time are studying the difficulties 
and rewards of accomplished poetry. 


® 

Teaming Up for Public Relations: 

ers in American Education, Pp. 48. 

Public Relations Association, NEA, 1201 16th Street, 
Washington 6, D.C. 1952. $1.00; quantity rates. 

A guide for colle ges and universities, local school systems, 


local and state national associations, and state departments 
of education. 


A Handbook for Lead- 
National School 


TUTTLE, HAROLD SAXE (Director). An eet 
mental Workshop in Education: A Community Survey 
of Oregon City. Pp. 19. Lewis and Clark College 
Bookstore, Portland, Ore. 1952. 25 cents. 
This contains a foreword by Morgan S. Odell, 
Lewis and Clark College; “An Interpretation” by 
C. Lindeman, consultant; and “Report of Findings” 
Workshop Group. 


president of 
Eduard 
by the 


e 
WARFEL, HARRY R. Who Killed Grammar? Pp. 
viii+ 87. University of Florida Press, Gainesville, Fla. 
1952. $2.50. 
The decline in reputation of grammar as a school subject 
is the theme of this timely and eloquent book. 
e 
WILSON, FRANCES M., AND MORRIS KRUGMAN 
(Prepared by). Studies of Student Personnel. Pp. 
197. The University of the State of New York, State 
Education Department, Albany 1, N. Y. 1952. 


Prepared for the Planning Committee of the Cooperative 
New York City 


Study of Vocational Education in the 


Schools. 
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to Retirement Income... 


COLLEGE RETIREMENT EQUITIES FUND 


@ a nonprofit corporation, companion to but dis- 
tinct from TIAA. 


@ permits a portion of annuity premiums to be 
invested in common stocks. 


@ provides a program designed to keep step 
with economic trends and living costs. 
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